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purchase possible in adequate quantities and A BUD 
MANY of you on Thanksgiving this year stationed all over the world that the Quarter- in sufficient time, required that all the helps | 
were not able to buy turkey for your holiday master Corps and the Office of Distribution, turkeys produced and marketed pilin States Tim 
meal. But the men and women of your in cooperation with farmers and food pro- and 5 saieemenaas in Virginia, 3 in West Vir- his ow 
armed forces, both those in Army camps in cessors, have this year, as last, done every-  8inia, and 9 in Maryland be set aside for ried al 
the United States and those in battle stations thing within their power to provide the purchase by the Quartermaster Corps. Re- | the onl 
around the globe, had turkey on that day. traditional holiday dinner to every man and quirements veusal wt much higher than last | the cos 
When Christmas and New Year's Day come woman in the armed services. Last year Y«4! that this oe turkey embargo could | can't a 

not be lifted until November 5. After that | some 


along they will again have turkey with all 
the trimmings. 

Ordinarily, when the Office of Distribu- 
tion allocates food supplies to the armed 
forces it is guided principally by the nutri- 
tional requirements of active, hard-working, 
and hard-fighting men and women. Its goal 
is to supply them with the variety and quan- 
tity of foods necessary to a healthy, balanced 
diet. However, when Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's day occur we want to 
supply them with more than their nutritional 
needs. For 3 days out of the dreary fighting 
year, we want our men to get more than 
“K” rations and the Army mess so carefully 
calculated to promote health and stamina. 
We want them to get a real holiday meal, 
or at least the one item, turkey, so charac- 
teristic of the American menu on these 3 
days. 

It is because turkeys represent a part of 
home to the soldiers, sailors, and marines 


there were Christmas turkey dinners for the 
fighters on Guadalcanal. Sailors and ma- 
rines wounded on Tarawa ate turkey in sick 
bay aboard the ships that evacuated them 
from the island. Turkeys and all the trim- 
mings were cooked on Christmas Day in 
the galleys of American fighting surface 
ships and submarines in the Pacific, the 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean. 

This year a Thanksgiving dinner was 
eaten by your sons and daughters, your hus- 
bands and friends in every Army, Navy, and 
marine station. By ship, plane, truck, jeep, 
and mule the turkey got to them. Similar 
meals will get to them on Christmas and 
New Year's Day. For those too busy fight- 
ing to take a day off, their turkey will be 
waiting for them when they are relieved. 

In order to be sure of delivering the 
turkey on time, the Quartermaster Corps had 
to do its shopping early. On July 17 the 
Office of Distribution, acting to make the 


date it was not possible for the distributors 
to get enough turkeys into the civilian mar- 
ket to satisfy all the Thanksgiving trade. 
By Christmas week this situation should be 
improved and the supply should be con- 
siderably larger. 

In spite of the record turkey crop, how- 
ever, some of you who would like to buy 
turkey this Christmas will not be able to do 
so. The total supply is not large enough to 
take care of the increased wartime demand. 
So, if on Christmas Day you are not eating 
turkey, remember that a slight sacrifice on 
the part of each consumer has added up to 
a lot of good spirit for men and women 
away from home. The turkeys you aren't 
eating are a Christmas present from Ameri- 
cans at home to Americans abroad. 


Ree. FhareK2g 
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A BUDGET isn't so bad if the whole family 
helps to make it. 

Time was when Dad thought taxes were 
his own private headache, and Mom wor- 
ried about food prices all by herself, and 
the only thing the children ever heard about 
the cost of living was a terse parental, “We 
can't afford it.” That's all changed now in 


some families. Everyone but the tiniest 
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yours now, for 1945 


members can attend the family finance ses- 
sion, and learn something about the many 
nickels it takes to buy simple food and 
clothes, pay the dentist's bill, and have the 
furnace fixed. They can see, too, how hard 
it is to decide on the wisest use of any 
money above the actual living expenses. 
Parents have found that children are sur- 
prisingly cooperative, and even eager, about 
giving up their own small wants when they 
understand that they are taking part in a 
family plan. If some of them 


are wage 


earners they can be taught that their pay is 





Children can learn, in family finance sessions like this one, the value of spending wisely 
and saving regularly for things they want and may need in the future. 


A spending and saving plan for all the family makes 
wartime living simpler, can help prevent inflation. Make 





not just pocket money to be frittered away or 
even salted down in their own private little 
banks. They will soon be proud to pay for 
at least some of the things they need and 
use, or to help improve the appearance and 
comfort of the home. They can understand, 
too, that it is especially important to save in 
wartime, for our country’s sake and for our 
own good. If, because of war work, the 
family income is higher now, there is all 
the more reason to plan carefully 
New Year 
affect all family. 
Saving is a true investment in the future. 


buy only 


essentials. The may bring 


changes that will the 
And we can’t know for sure what we can 
save until we make a plan showing what 
we actually need to spend. 

That brings us back to budgets. 

The worst thing about a budget is get- 
ting started. Why go to all that bother, 
you say, when I know what I make and just 
about what I'll have to pay and what will 
be left? Those words “just about” are your 
undoing. You'll be surprised. And besides 
that, budgeting is a state of mind—an 
attitude of thrift. Experience has shown that 
it’s a rare individual indeed who has a true 
picture of his financial state until he writes 
it down. It’s only when it’s there in front 
of you that you can plan where you'll cut 
expenses, or shift expenditures to get a 
greater value for your money. Once you've 
seen it and made your resolution, it’s much 
easier to stick to it. 


Budgets Arrive for '45 

So get set and begin. There are lots of 
ready-made budget books on the market 
with blank 
spaces, but you can get along very weli with 
any 5- or 10-cent notebook, provided it 
opens flat. Maybe those professional-looking 
books scare you a little. 
are you have a sort of spending plan without 


printed headings and extra 


Anyhow, chances 


realizing it. If you are a salaried worker, 


or a wage earner, what do you do on pay 
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day? Isn’t it something like this? You put 
down on a piece of scratch paper what you 
have to have to live on—rent, food, carfare, 
lunch money. Subtract that from your pay. 
Then you add up your bills and subtract 
the total—if you can—from what is left of 
your pay check. If you can’t do that, you 
go over the list and decide which ones you 
can pay less on or postpone until next 
month. If an insurance premium is due, 
you pay it and let the bills go this time. 
You may even decide that you can spend 
a little less for food. 
scratch paper away and have it all to do 
over again next time. Incidentally, you may 
have left yourself so little to live on, in your 
economical enthusiasm that you'll have to 


rob Junior's piggy bank for carfare on the 


Then you throw your 


morning of next pay day. 


Income 

Why not that sad _ situation ? 
Begin with the family income. Be sure to 
add the income from all sources, including 


change 


any part of the children’s earnings which are 
to be used for their maintenance. This is 
fairly simple for wage earners and salaried 
families. Farm families or people in busi- 
ness for themselves will have to do more 
figuring, probably base it on what they made 
last year. Then jot down what you know 
must be paid for during the year—rent, or 
payments on the house, income tax and 
property tax, security, health and 
property insurance. Some of the books call 
these “‘fixed items.” These you must pay if 
you are to continue as a going concern. So 
deduct them from your total income or 
divide their sum by 12 and plan to set aside 
that amount each month to pay for them. 

Now you have what might be called 
This is what the finance 
committee has to work on. Mother esti- 
mates what she thinks she spends for food 
and running the house. Father puts down 
what the utilities and water and telephone 
bills usually are. Together they figure what 
to allow for medical care for the whole 
family, recall what they gave to church, 
Community Chest, and Red Cross, and how 
much they are regularly putting into war 
bonds. 

Then, there’s the car. At least in some 
families there's still a car. Is it a luxury or 
a necessity? If it is used to capacity 
carrying adults to and from work, children 
to a distant school, thereby easing the load 
on public transportation, it’s essential. The 
cost of gas, oil, and necessary care are legiti- 
mate family expenditures and must be in- 


social 


your net income. 
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cluded in the estimate under transportation. 
That item called 
but you're getting somewhere. 


“total income” is shrink- 
ing fast, 
Now comes the hard part—the place where 
individual allowances for running expenses 
are made. Wage earners and school chil- 
dren have to have carfare and lunch money, 


besides 
You stand a better chance of making a go 


a clothing and recreation fund. 
of this budget business if you don’t start 
out being too rigid with all the family about 
pennies. Plan to lead yourselves into eco- 
nomical ways by allowing each one a sum 
for personal running expenses and for cer- 
tain specified items, with a little left over 
not to be accounted for. If you try to pop 
the whole family into strait jackets, so that 
Dad feels sheepish about his extra cup of 
coffee, and Susie tries to get out of saying 


she spent 15 cents for a soda or a new maga- 
zine, you'll have a mutiny on your hands 
instead of a board of financial directors. 
You'll just have to stab at it the first month, 
and then revise until you get something 
workable. Mother may 
was too optimistic about the food budget 


announce that she 
so that has to be revised wp. 


The Past and the Future 

Keep one page of your notebook for old 
debts which you can pay off gradually. Take 
another page to set down what you are sav- 
ing for future expenses—insurance, taxes, an 
education fund, or maybe post-war plans for 
a trip, or new household equipment. Saving 
makes sense when you are doing it for a 
concrete purpose, and not just as a sort of 
exercise in character development. On this 


A Sample Wartime Budget Schedule 





SEMI-FIXED ITEMS 
- Social Security pay-roll deductions 


Other taxes... 
. Interest and payments on debts 


. Health and hospital insurance 


NANBWNE 


INCOME (Be sure to include your income from all sources.) $ 


. Income tax (amounts withheld; provision for quarterly Pay ments )| 


. Insurance (life, auto, burglary, fire, etc.) 
. Regular War Bond purchases (under the pay- roll sav ings plan or 
your own personal plan) ee 


} 
| 
| 
| 





OTHER ITEMS 


tomorrow. ) 


wn 


. Personal expenditures (dru 


OMY AWN LS 


books)... 


10. Recreation 


(Before making your estimates examine each expenditure for possible economies. | 
: ° . | 
The more you can save today, the more you can set aside in extra savings for | 


. Housing (rent or interest on mortgage, upkeep and repairs) | $ 
. Food (including meals eaten out)... 
. Household operation (gas, electricity, 
household help, if any)... 

. Clothing (including cleaning and pressing) ides ms 
. Transportation (car or bus fare, upkeep of car) = 
s, Cosmetics, Cigarettes, barber, etc.) as 

. Medical care (doctor and dentist fees, drugs, medical supplies) = 
. Household furnishings and equipment | 
. Education (tuition fees, school supplies, newspapers, magazines, 





11. Contributions (Church, Red Cross, War Fund, SS 





fuel, laundry, phone, . | 











and Saving Plan, and total income. 





EXTRA SAVINGS FOR THE FUTURE | 


(The difference between your expenditures, as reduced by your Planned Spending | 
Here is money for extra War Bonds and for | 
reserve savings against future emergencies.)...... 


| 


| 
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WAYS TO SAVE 
Have a Victory Garden. 
Do more home canning and storing. 
Make your grown-ups’ coats do 
another winter. 
Share your car with others. 








Take care of equipment. 

Buy foods in season. 

Cut down on paid recreation. 
Others ways: 

















page, too, have your safety column, in 
which you enter whatever you can as a re- 
serve for sickness, or unexpected demands 
of any kind. Of course, you may have to 
borrow from your new car fund to pay for 
your flu expenses, or lop a few miles off 
your trip to meet the bill for Joe’s broken 
arm, but you'll know where you are and 


where you hope to go, just the same. 


Don’t Be Discouraged 

The big thing is that you've started. 
When all the members of your finance, or 
ways and means, committee are operating 
on their budgets you can give the family 
an ‘“E” award, for they're truly contributing 
to the war effort. They'll begin to save out 
of their own allowances—we hope. On the 
other hand, perhaps, you'll find to your dis- 
may some Thursday morning that the cash 
you counted on for a whole week is gone. 

Let’s say you are in what is called the 
“comfortable income’ group, and yet you 
seem to have less money than your neigh- 
bor. Where does it go? Father's carfare, 
newspapers, lunch, cigarettes, Mother's club 
dues, and Joe’s new books are allowed for, 
so what happens? No, friend, there's no 
burglar. You let it slip through your fingers. 
A lot of it went for between-meal snacks, 
magazines, a movie the family just had to 
see, a taxi that morning sister got a late start 
to class. Chances are, with a little checking, 


all the money can be accounted for. An-. 


other session of the family finance com- 
mittee may recommend that the budget be 
revised, or that its members change their 
ways. Often just knowing that there is a 
budget will make each member hold on to 
these nickels and dimes a little better— 
control their impulses to spend at random. 

The economists say: “‘It is essential that 
there be a reduction in consumer demand to 
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avoid inflation.’” ‘To you and me that means 
“Don't buy anything you don’t absolutely 
need.” It was true and necessary at the 
beginning of the war, and it’s even more 
necessary now. There are essentials which 
every family must buy, replacements in 
equipment that they have waited years to 
make. Purchases of this type will help keep 
industry going, supply post-war jobs. But 
we must try to stay out of short-supply 
markets—wait a few more months for some 
of the things we want, rather than con- 
tribute to a price rise. 


The economists say: ‘The distribution of 
expenditures in the wartime budget, com- 
pared with the distribution in pre-war years, 
is an indication of desirable change in 
spending patterns to combat inflation.” To 
you and me that means, “You're spending 
less for unnecessary things; you're helping 
to keep prices down and prevent inflation.” 

This doesn’t mean you're to economize 
on coal and bring Grandma down with 
bronchitis. There’s no economy in that. Or 
stint on essential foods. There are ways to 
get all essential nutrients in less expensive 
forms and many leaflets to tell you about 
them. 


Some Things Can’t Wait 

Straightening Susie’s teeth can’t wait for 
post-war planning. It has to start now. And 
Joe's tonsils must come out before another 
winter. These are necessary things, and no 
one is suggesting that you deprive your fam- 
ily of them. Maybe it’s short-sighted and 
extravagant, too, to neglect to “winterize” 
the house—to put off a paint job that will 
save surfaces. 


Where to Economize 

Where, then, can the budget be cut for 
wartime economy? Furnishings, clothing, 
and recreation are your best bets. For every 
tentative purchase ask yourself not ‘Can I 
afford this?” but “Do I need it to protect 
the health and well-being of the family?” 
“If I do need it, is it the best buy possible 
for the money?” 

Children’s clothing is so frequently out- 
grown before it is outworn that the grown- 
ups of the famity will have to do the major 
economizing in clothing. Furnishings can 
be endured in their increasing shabbiness or 


refurbished by the family. 


Material in this article is taken from: Planned 
Spending and Saving, Office of War Information, 
Domestic Branch; Family Saving and Spending in 
Wartime, Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation; Suggestions for a Family Spending Plan, 


In both of these groups there’s nothing 
better to remember than the early American 
saying, “Use it up, wear it out, make it do, 
or do without.” 

Recreation can be changed from frequent 
movie and drug store dates to parties at 
home with songs and games or dances to 
radio music. Many have found in the past 
2 years that it's more fun, besides costing 
less. 


Use Your Budget Plan 

After your plan is made, and everyone 
knows who pays for what, don’t think you 
can sit back and let it work. You have to 
work at it. If you are new at this business, 
better keep a detailed account of what you 
spend so that you'll have something to go 
by when the need for revising your plan 
comes up. You had to do a little guesswork 
on your original estimates. In a few weeks 
you'll have a guide for future plans. You'll 
begin to know where you stand. Get all 
the family to thinking of themselves as a 
financial unit—a sort of cooperative. It 
takes effort, but you'll find it’s worth it—to 
the family and to the Nation. 


DOES IT WORK? 
After your plan is a few weeks old, ask 
yourself these questions: 





Will your plan for food 
spending protect the 
health of your family? 

Does your plan give sufh- 
cient attention to other 
health needs? 

Have you included a small 
fund to meet emergen- | 
cies ? | 

Are you buying only what | 





you need for immediate | 
use ? | 
Are personal allowances on 
a sound basis? 
Could you increase your 
payments on debts ? | 
Are you investing as much 
as you can in war bonds 
and stamps? | 
Have all members of your 
family, old enough to do 
so, shared in planning? | 











Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This article is the first in a series to be used with 
A Suggested 6-Point Program for Consumer Study, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Administration. 
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OPA analysts appraise toys. Lower picture shows improved engine 
made by a woodcrafter after price was rejected on first model. 
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“HI-YO, Donder and Blitzen, Comet and Cupid... ! Away!” 

Santa’s Christmas Eve cry to his reindeer will be jollier this year. 
He has a clearer conscience. The old rascal has more and better 
toys than he carried in his sleigh December 24, 1943—and they cost 


him less. It’s going to be a good Christmas for the kids! 

Early this fall Santa Claus left his workshop long enough to call 
on the Office of Price Administration in Washington, D. C., and 
fix price ceilings on nearly every important toy, ranging from a 
clown that tumbles down a wooden ladder to a complicated jeep 
construction set that fathers likely will monopolize on Christmas 
morning—“‘showing”’ junior how the thing works. 

Ceilings are placed on toys, based on the cost of a similar toy 
sold back in March 1942. 
toy, Christmas shoppers are advised to question it in the store. If 


And if the ceiling isn’t shown on the 


the answer isn’t satisfactory, then the shopper should take the 
matter to the Price Panel of the War Price and Rationing Board 
immediately. This is for the consumer's own protection. Last year 
only about 10 percent of the toys had price ceilings on them. This 
year all toys are required to have ceilings clearly marked on the tags. 

Manufacturers have sent in thousands of toy models to the OPA 
in Washington, together with similar sample models currently being 
sold, or with a detailed description of such models, plus the names 
of their manufacturers. From these the manufacturer estimates his 
price. If the price is in line with the comparable product the OPA 
accepts it as ceiling. If not, the manufacturer is notified and another 
price is worked out. Sometimes when OPA thinks an estimated 
price is too high for the type of toy submitted the manufacturer 
is so notified. It often happens, then, that the manufacturer will 
improve the toy and resubmit it, to get his original estimated price. 

Toy makers and stores are as happy about the better quality of 
toys this year as the children will be. Last year many shoppers, 
long accustomed to fine toys at reasonable prices, refused to buy the 
flimsy war toys, and, as a consequence, stores selling them suffered 
considerable losses. This Christmas shopping season brings a dif- 
ferent story. Toys aren't back to their pre-war production—steel, 
iron, rubber, copper, chromium plating, cork, silk, urea and _phe- 
nolic plastics, antimony, tin, zinc (except in a few cases) and silver 
are still prohibited in toy manufacture—but they are of much better 
quality and slightly higher in numbers than last year since some 
long-established toy makers whose war work has decreased are 
resuming toy production with materials that are available to them. 
Fewer toys are being made of paperboard, the material most com- 
monly used for toys a year ago, and a limited number—15 percent 
of pre-war output—are being stamped out of metal. The largest 
proportion of toys in Santa’s bag, however, will be wooden ones. 

Many toy makers this year a . simply men and women with band 
saws and needles. They’ have turned out wooden toys from scrap 
wood or sewed cloth dolls in their free hours. Many returned ser- 
vicemen, and older people, too, have taken up this work and now 
devote their entire time to a pleasant occupation in their own rest- 
dences. These individual handicrafters have their centers in St. Paul, 
home of Swedish wood-makers, and in Los Angeles. 
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According to the samples in the OPA toy room, it appears that 
St. Nick’s bag won't hold so many military toys this year as it has 
held in the past 4 years. Youngsters, like their parents, are weary 
of war games and want something else. A number of the new toys 
are construction sets and hobby toys. Metal construction sets have 
been out of production since 1942, but today limited quantities are 
on the store shelves again. About 10,000 of the metal sets come 
equipped with motors made from materials in the manufacturer's 
inventory. A number of them are airplane motors built to scale. 
Two spoonfuls of gasoline will last for a whole flight! These sets 
and hobby toys promise to entertain while developing skills and 
talents of children, but will not be generally on the market until 
after the war. They are the same as the sets which are used to 
orient the aptitudes of returning soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
rehabilitation programs. These sets are also sent overseas to amuse 
military men and women in recreation centers. 

There are certain toys Santa can’t bring. Rubber balls, rubber 
dolls, and the myriad of other pre-war rubber products, for example, 
are still out. Tricycles, scooters, and other heavy toys are not being 
made because manufacturers are heavily engaged in war work. Syn- 
thetic and natural rubber is available only for military and highly 
essential civilian purposes. However, the use of ‘mud,’ the residue 
that is a byproduct of reclaimed rubber, is not restricted by the War 
Production Board, and this is being used for the tires of doll 
carriages and toy wagons. 

Some toy wagons have wooden wheels, as last year, while others 
will roll along on metal ones. Wagons range from 15 to 20 per- 
cent lower in price than those of 1943, and are better made. Of the 
1944 doll buggies, over 100,000 have metal wheels and metal 
undercarriages. The rest are wooden models. Last year only wooden 
doll carriages were made, but now wood has become as scarce as 
certain metals—if not scarcer—and is being ‘stretched’ with steel. 

Youngsters in snowy climates will be glad to know that Santa 
will deliver sleds with steel runners again—but not more than 
| LO as many with steel runners as were discovered under Christmas 
trees before the war. There are sleds with wood runners, too. 

There are plenty of dolls. All kinds of dolls: Cloth dolls that 
are asleep on one side and awake on the other; reversible dolls 
with wide skirts—pull the skirt over the doll’s head and instead 
of feet another doll’s head, a pickaninny, appears; hard dolls with 
curls and moving eyes; talking dolls; little dolls to sew for; big 
dolls with complete wardrobes, peasant dolls, pillow dolls, Humpty- 
Dumpty dolls; and Teddy bears and other woollike toys. 

For the small dolls Santa Claus has made doll houses and wooden, 
paper, and scrap plastic furniture. He also has doll dishes of china 
and scrap plastic. And a few steel dishes, pots, and pans will be 
found in his overflowing sleigh as he starts out on his journey 
Christmas Eve. 

Girls and boys who aspire to be a Marie or a Pierre Curie will 
be able to get chemistry sets. Christmas morning will find them 
mixing various odorous gases to their heart's content, while the 
younger children clutter up the floor with a few zinc toys, such as 
toy soldiers and miniature automobiles and trucks. 

But when the neighborhood youngsters come in, there won't be 
many new games to play. Checkers, dominoes, dart boards, and 
other games are being shipped overseas, in large quantities, for the 
armed forces. Santa’s reserve for civilians is limited. So 
supply of sports equipment, and for the same reason. 

Throughout the holidays the Christmas tree will be gay and color- 
ful even though the manufacture of new electric lights is still pro- 
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These toys sent to OPA for price ceilings show the shift from war 
games and toys to construction sets for teaching children skills. 


hibited by WPB. Tinsel made from :eaa foil in place of tin foil, 
and not quite so shiny can be bought, as well as Christmas tree 
ornaments of blown glass in most of the usual colors. 

It's going to be a gay Christmas for the kids—with more toys 
that last longer! 








By the people ... 


How 100 million consumers in 39 countries buy 33 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services for distribution among themselves 


WHEN on the cold night of December 21, 
1844, the 28 members of the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers opened their 
cooperatively owned grocery store on Toad 
Lane in Rochdale, England, their neighbors 
asked for goods that they knew the store 
did not carry. (Anyone could see the piti- 
ably small supply for sale—flour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal.) But the pioneers made 
their way through the laughing, sneering 
crowd and stood the ridicule while they pur- 
chased their meager supplies. 

Their determination won for them the 
honor of establishing the first successful 
consumer cooperative in the world. During 
the year they had collected a pound from 
each member as an individual share in joint 
ownership of the enterprise. This capital of 
28 pounds was used to purchase goods in 
quantity, to be resold to the members for 
cash at the prevailing retail price. Any: sav- 
ings would be distributed quarterly to the 
members, not on the basis of their capital 
investment but on their purchases during 
that period. 

One hundred years after that first enter- 
prise, 1,200 representatives of a world-wide 
cooperative movement gathered in the windy 
city of Chicago, October 8 to 13, to honor 
the Rochdale Pioneers. These delegates to 
the Centennial Cooperative Congress came, 
too, to show the world what a century of co- 
operation had been able to do; and they 
came to develop plans for world-wide coop- 
erative expansion and trade during their 
second century. 

Honor from modern cooperators was cer- 
tainly due the Rochdale Pioneers. Before 
their time and after, other forms of coop- 
erative enterprises had flourished and then, 
within a few years, had ceased to exist. But 
the Rochdale Society hurdled all obstacles— 
depression and prosperity, war and peace. 
In spite of their limited capital of 28 
pounds, their meager and their 
shabby shop, the pioneer cooperators demon- 
strated to their fellow citizens a plan of 
“self-help” that made them independent of 
debt and poverty. By 1940 the original soci- 
ety had grown to a membership of 30,257 
Rochdale residents, with gross sales totaling 


stocks, 


8 


741,519 English pounds a year and annual 
earnings of 67,675 pounds refunded as 
patronage dividends. 

Key to this success was the set of prin- 
ciples they drew up, which today millions 
of consumers throughout the world use to 
conduct their grocery stores, their feed mills 
and oil fields, their factories and warehouses. 
These include: (1) Open membership irre- 
spective of race, nationality, politics, re- 
ligion, or (2) 
through one vote per member; (3) limited 
interest on capital; (4) return of gains to 
members by patronage refunds; and (5) 
cash trading at market prices. 

Because they follow Rochdale principles, 
all the thousands of local, regional, and 
national co-ops scattered across the globe 
from Nova Scotia to New Zealand, and 
from’ Chungking, China, to Kansas City, 
Mo., Regardless of 
their heterogeneous membership, their vari- 
ety of services, their wide range in capital 


sex; democratic control 


are strongly linked. 


and gross sales, and their geographical dis- 
tance from each other, they are able to per- 
form similar functions in the total world 
economy. These cooperative buying associ- 
ations, working as a unit, constitute the 
largest organized consumer group in the 
world. 

On the basis of their record in the United 
States and abroad during the last hundred 
years the consumer cooperatives believe they 
have a peaceful and efficient method for dis- 
tributing the abundant goods and services 
that the next century promises. 

Statistically, it is a record of growth from 
the original 28 Rochdale Pioneers to approx- 
imately a hundred million members in 39 
countries, with over a fourth of the popula- 
tion of the world connected with one or 
more of the various types of cooperative 
enterprises. From a first annual business of 
710 pounds, international cooperative trade, 
the year before the war, totaled 33 billion 
dollars, with banking, housing, and insur- 
ance included. The varieties of goods and 
services that co-ops supply their members 
range from light bulbs to credit and from 
medical care to canned foods. 

Cooperators believe that this world-wide 
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Most U. S. co-ops begin as buying clubs. 


growth has been possible because of their 
unique methods of running a business. Since 
they buy in quantity and do not have the 
usual profit costs they are able to reduce the 
costs of retailing. These savings are passed 
on, in the form of patronage dividends, to 
the consumer. Purchasing power is thereby 
redistributed, and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for members is thus possible. These 
two contributions are described by coopera- 
tors as stabilizing influences in the economic 
picture. 

Although all cooperatives organized on 
the Rochdale principles are primarily en- 
gaged in providing their members with 
more goods at lower cost, the particular 
function each group plays in the total eco- 
nomic picture of their respective countries 
is different. These functions are directly 
related to the reasons for original growth of 
the movement. 

The Swedish cooperative enterprises, for 
instance, to which more than 40 percent of 
that country’s population belongs, are ac- 
cepted as the price yardstick for all goods 
and are thus able to make monopolistic 
price-fixing ineffective. An instance of this 
particular contribution of the Swedish coop: 
eratives is given in a report presented in 
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1937 by a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study European co-ops. 

In 1922 the Stockholm cooperative soci- 
ety, known as the “Konsum,” erected the 
largest, most up-to-date bakery in Sweden. 
Previously unstandardized weights and sizes 
made it difficult for consumers to know just 
what they were paying for. An investiga- 
tion of all breads distributed in Stockholm 
demonstrated that the co-op bread prices 
averaged 32 percent below those of private 
bakers. This represented a saving of about 
$7 a year in the budget of a family of four. 
Konsum then campaigned for standardized 
loaves of bread and as a result private 
bakers were forced to approach the co-op 
standard and price. The entire population 
of Stockholm thus benefited. 

Something of the same kind of competi- 
tion from the co-ops has given all residents 
of Sweden better quality and lower prices 
in fertilizer, flour, galoshes, electric light 
bulbs, margarine, and rayon. 

The Danish movement is outstanding for 
its organization of marketing co-ops among 
the small farmers. They have improved the 
quality of farm products, increased the price 
the farmer gets for his goods, and decreased 
the price the farmer pays for the commodi- 
ties and services he buys. Thus the standard 
of living for practically one-third of the 
total population of Denmark has been raised 
through producer and consumer cooperation. 

Cooperative societies in Great Britain in 
1943 had a total membership of approxi- 
mately 9 million families, serving about one- 
half of the total population. When the 
Rochdale pioneers organized, their original 
purpose was to increase the buying power 
of low-paid industrial workers. Today this 
goal still motivates the British cooperatives 
but membership has been broadened to in- 
clude all classes. By their vast network of 
production and distribution enterprises, the 
English and Scottish cooperatives, in the 
words of the report mentioned above, ‘look 
toward a set-up of society in which all 
national income shall be paid to workers in 
wages and salaries, with all profits accruing 
to consumers in the form of lower prices.” 

The Chinese cooperative movement was 
permanently established during the Chinese 
revolutionary period when Sun-Yat-sen in- 
cluded co-ops within the frameworks of his 
three principles for reform. These were: 
(1) Gain of complete sovereign control 
over their territories; (2) gradual achieve- 
ment of a democratic form of government; 
and (3) gradual rise of the living level of 
the masses. 
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the war with 
Japan, when 2 million Chinese belonged to 
approximately 45,000 individual co-op soci- 
eties, the movement has grown to 172,000 


Since the beginning of 


societies with a membership of approxi- 
mately 141/, million. The co-ops have be- 
come a dynamic factor in the Chinese war 
economy and are indispensable for equitable 
distribution of consumer goods. All price 
controlled and rationed commodities are dis- 
tributed either through the few local offices 
of the government or through the coopera- 
tives. And the National Agricultural Ex- 
Min- 
istry of Agriculture has recently decided to 
make the co-ops sole distributors of the new 
improved farm implements which will enor- 


tension Commission of the Chinese 


mously increase the food supply in China. 

In general, development of good citizen- 
ship, improvement of the standard of living, 
checking of inflation, and the ability to 
soften the effects of depression have been 
widely accepted as the effects of coopera- 
tives in Europe. 

Although purchasing cooperatives in the 
United States are comparatively recent, most 
of them dating back only as far as the 
At the 
approximately million 
American families purchase through their 


1920's, they now are very active. 


present time 2, 





own production and distribution facilities 
almost a billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services. These cooperators believe that their 
economic organizations have demonstrated 
their ability to cut costs to consumers, in- 
crease efficiency, improve quality, and reduce 
unemployment by increasing buying power. 
They point to the more than 700 thousand 
farm homes that get light and power from 
their own electric associations, to the 1,500 
service stations selling gas, oil, and repair 
services to a half million families, to the 
700 retail stores, to the credit unions, hous- 
ing associations, farm supply co-ops, tele- 
phone co-ops, book stores, and other types 
of enterprises that exist in every State of 
the Union, in both urban and rural areas, 
serving high-income as well as low-income 
groups and industrial as well as professional 
and office workers. They also point to the 
quality merchandising principles of co-ops, 
particularly their use of Government grading 
and labeling services on co-op canned goods 
and their own laboratories and field stations 
for testing goods sold through their stores. 

Illustrating the conditions under which an 
American cooperative is established and the 
types of services it renders is the story of 
the present cooperative enterprises in Wau- 
kegan and North Chicago, III. In 1910 the 


American consumers have built stores, wholesale houses, garages, canning factories, and 
banks in order to provide themselves with more goods at lower costs. 








announcement by milk dealers of a 2-cent 
rise in the price of a quart of milk caused 
a few determined Waukegan housewives to 
join together in purchasing milk directly 
from the farmers and distributing it to them- 
selves at the old price of 6 cents a quart. 
With the money they saved they were able 
to purchase a small dairy. (It was this dairy 
which in 1917 installed the first milk pas- 
teurization plant in Waukegan.) Milk was 
sold at the local market price. Each share- 
holder member had one vote in deciding the 
policies of the dairy and each received a 
percentage of the total earnings of the plant, 
not on the basis of his capital investment but 
on the amount of his purchases. 

By 1916 the first Waukegan cooperative 
food store, organized on the Rochdale prin- 
ciples, was opened; another followed in the 
summer of 1920, and a third in the fall of 
that same year. By the end of 1943, 4,365 
residents of Waukegan and North Chicago 
owned 10 food stores, a modern dairy plant, 
a bakery and coffee shop, an automobile 
service station, and a feed warehouse. 

Cooperators of Waukegan and North 
Chicago believe that, through the return of 
$670,000 in the form of patronage divi- 
dends to members during 33 years of coop- 
eration, they have helped maintain purchas- 
ing power in the community. They also 
believe that they have helped improve the 
general quality of goods and services for 
the entire community and have directly aided 
in the fight against black markets and price- 
control violations. 

Although the American cooperatives are 
principally engaged in supplying their mem- 
bers with quality-tested goods at low cost, 
they believe that a successful movement, 


uniting both producers and consumers, can 
provide additional security and freedom not 


only to cooperators, but also to other 
Americans. 
Murray D. Lincoln, President of the 


Cooperative League of the U. S. A., which 
is the educational federation for all co-ops 
in this country, defines consumer coopera- 
tion ‘as an educational movement which 
employs economic action in an effort to bring 
about certain desired social ends.’ Para- 
mount among these ends is equal economic 
freedom, or as another leader in the move- 
The 


Second goal is to make the co- 


ment has expressed it: Freedom to 
Consume.” 
Operatives a nonprofit price yardstick to 
act as a stabilizing influence on depression, 
boom periods, and war. By distributing pur- 
chasing power to a larger group of con- 
sumers, through patronage dividends, these 
leaders believe that co-ops can prevent ex- 
cesses in poverty, unemployment, and ten- 
ancy. Finally, because membership is open 
to all races and all classes, Murray D. Lin- 
coln believes that cooperatives have as their 
objective ‘the elimination of conflicts 
and the substitution of methods of persua- 
sion for the use of force, which will finally 
realize ‘Peace on Earth, good will to men.’ ” 
Others have also appreciated the possi- 
bilities of cooperative activity in the rehabili- 
tation of democracy throughout the world. 
One of official international 
groups to give recognition to this aspect of 
the consumer United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture which met at Hot Springs in May 1943. 
Representatives of 44 United Nations agreed 
that the cooperative movement has been of 
very great importance in many countries; 


the earliest 


movement was the 
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Even movie theaters are included among co-op-owned enterprises. 


that the co-operative societies may facilitate 
adjustments of agricultural production and 
distribution, and that the democratic, educa- 
tional features of the movement can play a 
vital part in the training of good citizens, 
They recommended that each nation encour- 
age additional both 
producers and consumers, by examining its 


co-op establishments, 
laws and adjusting them, if necessary. 

In January of this year, representatives 
from 22 nations met at the International 
Cooperative Reconstruction Conference in 
Washington. Here it was agreed to urge 
the authorities in charge of post-war rclief 
Nations 
“to make maximum use of the experience, 


and reconstruction for the United 
the great resources, and the world-wide con- 
nections” of the producer marketing and 
consumer purchasing cooperatives. The Di- 
rector General of UNRRA sent a message 
to the Chicago meeting in which he said: 
‘The Rochdale cooperative policies of no dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, or politi- 
cal belief and of no exploitation of the many 
by the few are the very bases of the policies 
of UNRRA. Their application will facilitate 
relief and rehabilitation and promote endur- 
ing peace.” 

In order to strengthen the use of Euro 
pean cooperatives for democratic reconstruc- 
tion and to implement this internationalism, 
the delegates to the Chicago meeting passed 
two resolutions. The first was to contribute 
one million dollars, raised by individuals 
and societies, to a Freedom Fund to be used 
in making grants and loans at no interest 
to individual cooperative societies in Europe 
whose leaders and property have been de- 
stroyed by war. This is a temporary meas- 
ure to tide over the consumer movement in 
Europe until it can once more maintain itself. 

Of a more permanent nature was the reso- 
lution to establish an International Coop- 
erative Trading and Manufacturing Assoct- 
ation to engage in the distribution of food 
and supplies related to food production, 
pipe-line transportation, and refining. Shares 
in the Association will be owned by the 
cooperative wholesale organizations here and 
abroad. It is hoped that the international 
concern can be incorporated on December 
21, 1944. 

Cooperators believe that such an incorpo- 
ration would be fitting tribute to the 28 
Rochdale weavers and their neighbors who 
joined together cooperatively to solve their 
particular local problem. Without realizing 
it, they formulated a set of principles ca- 
pable, 100 years later, of solving some of 
the difficulties of the world. 
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More things in h 


Agricultural research finds new war- 
time: and peacetime uses for farm 
products 


HOW to speed up the production of penti- 


cillin to save the lives of our soldiers? 
What tricks of the trade for getting more 
bushels of corn per acre and more quarts 
of milk per cow? How to load fruit in 
refrigerator cars with a minimum of ce? 
What to do to protect cloth from mildew, 
under humid conditions of the tropics? 
How to age cheese in a hurry? Whether 
to bake or boil potatoes in their jackets 
to conserve their vitamin C? 

At first glance these umpteen-dollar ques- 
tions may not seem to have much in common 
except their importance to wartime America. 
Actually they all relate to agricultural prod- 
ucts in one way or another—so are of con- 
cern to farmers and to agricultural research 
Ultimately, of 


course, they concern the people who buy 


workers who serve them. 
farm products—which means everybody. 

What’s more, these questions are only a 
very small sample of the hundreds of ques- 
tions to which the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is methodically seeking and find- 
ing answers. Some troublesome riddles per- 
sistently defy solution, it goes without say- 
ing, but the search keeps on turning up 
new and valuable information. 

Long before the war, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists were on the job in 
research laboratories and at experimental 
farms discovering ways to increase the pro- 
ductivity of American farms and to find new 
uses for farm products. But the war has 
given new impetus and direction to such 
investigations. 

Some parts of this latest and most ex- 
citing chapter of the continuing story of 
scientific aid to farming cannot be told at 
this time, for some of the projects are still 
carefully guarded military secrets. Even at 
that, published reports of what agricultural 
scientists have been working on 
exciting reading: 

Exciting, because they tell the dramatic 
story of fully mobilizing America’s farm 
tesources for the war—of using farm prod- 
ucts in ingenious ways to arm, feed, and 
clothe our soldiers to make them the best- 
fed, best-equipped soldiers in the world. 


make 
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eaven and earth 


Look! This is Penicillium growing. The magic drug, penicillin, is produced by the mold 
which feeds on the corn steep liquor in the bottle. 


Exciting, also, because discoveries to break 
war-supply bottlenecks hold promise that 
farms of the future may be made to yield 
much more abundantly—not only the old 
familiar crops but many new products—to 
add to the income of farmers and the com- 
fort of consumers. 
¢ The major role played by scientific aids in 
increasing production of major war crops is 
a striking example of the value of the know 
how developed in agricultural research lab- 
oratories and at experiment stations. Re- 
member the furor of alarm that was raised 
back in the early days of the war when the 
unprecedented farm-production goals were 
announced? Many there were who said it 
couldn't be done. But they weren't giving 
due credit to the dogged determination of 
the American farmers or to the sound scien- 
tific basis on which the goals were based: 
Taking into account better-farming practices, 
improved seed and livestock, and other ad- 
vances in farming techniques which would 
pay production dividends. 

To cite one example: Hybrid corn vari- 
eties, developed by plant breeders, have been 
so widely and successfully used that ARA 
experts estimate that this one factor alone 


added 1,300,000,000 bushels to the corn 
crop during the 2 war years, 1942 and 1943. 
And that does not include other important 
scientific boosts to corn production, such as 
soil conservation and insect pest control. 

Or take the case of milk, so desperately 
needed to meet the war emergency. Dairy 
Herd Improvement Associations are spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State extension services in 
44 States, with a view to promoting im- 
proved dairy practice and keeping scientific 
performance records. Cows in association 
herds produced an average of 8,323 pounds 
of milk and 339 pounds of butterfat in 
1942, as compared with the average of only 
4,739 pounds of milk and 187.9 pounds of 
butterfat for all cows in the country. 

No less striking is the step up in egg pro- 
duction per laying hen during recent years, 
as a result of improved breeding and scien- 
tific care. In 1943, the average production 
was 111 eggs per laying hen, as compared 
with 103 eggs during 1939 and 92 eggs 
during the 10-year period, 1920-29. 

A greater per unit yield is the recurrent 
therne in each of these stories of increasing 
farm efficiency: More corn per acre; more 








iailk per cow; more eggs per hen. It’s the 
theme of hundreds of other projects to in- 
crease farm production, many already of 
proved merit and others still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Small-sized turkeys of a meaty type have 
been developed, for instance, to meet the 
needs of small families and modern house- 
hold cooking equipment. 

Mowing sage brush on the range has been 
found to stimulate the growth of more 
nutritious feed plants, thereby increasing 
beef production sometimes by more than 
100 percent per acre. And that’s an item 
of interest not alone to 
meat eaters and Army quarter- 


ranchers but to 
civilian 
masters as well. 

e Besides the necessity for producing as 
much as possible with the agricultural re- 
Sources available, the war brought farmers 
face to face with the need to produce these 
crops 
Here, again, agricultural research has come 


record with a minimum of_ labor. 
to the rescue, although a shortage of ma- 
terials to make new equipment has been a 
And too, 


sumer as well as the farmer stands to gain, 


limiting factor. here, the con- 
as the saving in labor cuts production costs. 
and so tends to increase profits for pro- 
ducers and to lower prices for consumers. 

One new wrinkle to cut down the labor 
costs for growing rice on irrigated land is 
to keep the ground continually submerged 
from planting time until just before harvest. 
Seeds are sown either on the surface of 
the soil prior to flooding or the seed is 
broadcast by airplane on the surface of the 
water. The weeds don’t grow under water 
as well as the rice grows. It’s as simple as 
all that, but, anyhow, the new method saves 
about $3 to $5 weeding costs per acre. In- 
deed, the experiment has worked out so well 
that the continuous submergence method of 
irrigating rice is now standard practice on 
200,000 acres of California riceland. 

Labor is a big factor in sugar-beet pro- 
duction. Here, too, agricultural research has 
brought 
Shearing sugar-beet seed pods into segments 


forward some helpful devices. 
containing a single seed germ marks one 
important advance in this direction. The 
sheared seeds make thinner rows—so effect 
savings in labor in thinning as well as in 
seed. A gadget has also been devised to 
adapt ordinary farm drills for planting 
single-germ seed. During 1943 more than 
300,000 acres—about half the country’s 
sugar-beet planted with 
sheared sugar-beet seed, with an estimated 
25-percent saving in hand labor. 


acreage—was 
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Too many bacteria in this milk sample? 
Good cheese requires good milk — hence 
the test. 


Another crop which involves a lot of hard 
work is peanuts. To cope with this, agri- 
cultural researchers have developed a single- 
row peanut planter which opens the beds 
and plants the peanuts in one operation. 
Also, a 
worked out which digs the peanuts and 


combination machine has been 
shakes out the dirt in one operation. For- 
merly it was necessary to pull and shake the 
peanuts by hand as they were dug. 

Real help to the small farmer this, since 

he can do the same harvesting job at the 
rate of half a man-hour per acre that would 
require 20 to 25 man-hours per acre with 
the ordinary one-mule equipment and hand 
methods commonly employed! 
e Corollary to producing to the utmost is 
the necessity to avoid waste of farm pzod- 
ucts needed for the war. Wartime impetus 
to these researches has its peacetime impli- 
cations, too—in the direction of possibili- 
ties for lower distribution costs and better- 
keeping products. 

Control of insects is one factor in in- 
creasing production and preventing waste. 
Incidentally, this also helps to do away with 
pests annoying and dangerous to man. Some 
of the discoveries in this field have been 
of vast importance in military operations. 
in Florida 
would have had to be abandoned if agri- 
cultural researchers hadn’t found a means 
to control the dog fly. Also, the armed 
forces take almost all the available supply 
of DDT, the new insecticide which is so 
powerful that when it is sprayed on wall- 


To illustrate, maneuvers down 


paper, any flies that dare to perch on the 
paper within three months are killed. 

There wasn't time in planning and equip. 
ping our fighting forces with mildew resis. 
tant fabrics to use the old tests, which re. 
quired months and sometimes years. So a 
10-day test was devised to reveal the ettfec. 
tiveness of treatments to prevent mildew and 
decay of cotton fabrics. More than 200 
mildew-preventive treatments have already 
been tested by this method. 

How to get butter to the boys in the 
tropics sans refrigerators has been another 
problem posed by the war. One answer was 
a butter oil which is made by melting freshly 
churned butter and whirling it to remove 
The butter oil can be used 
as is, for a spread or cooking purposes. Or, 


water and curd. 


if cold water is available for hardening pur- 
poses, it can be made into a satisfactory 
butter by the addition of skim milk powder. 

Another conservation discovery mothered 
by the necessity of wartime conditions had 
to do with refrigerated transportation. 
Orange shippers can now safely reduce the 
amount of ice that is normally used in re. 
frigerator cars by “‘stage icing,” that is, by 
using ice only in the upper half of the bunk- 
ers. This practice not only reduces ice costs 
but cuts freight charges, and saves motive 
power needed for hauling war supplies and 
fighting men. 

One example of the way the wartime 
necessity to prevent waste of good food 
products should ultimately result in an im- 
proved product for consumers generally is 
cheese. When Uncle Sam asked for enor 
mous increases in the production of Cheddar 
cheese for overseas shipments, an alarming 


surplus of low-grade cheese began to pile 








No refrigerators needed to transport the 
"'mixings' for this butter to the tropics. 
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up. This was because most factories have 
always made a large proportion of their 
cheese below the No. 1 grade required by 
the Government, to stand up under adverse 
shipping conditions involved in getting this 
concentrated, nourishing food overseas to 
our troops and allies. Even in peacetime, 
low-grade cheese is by way of being a manu- 
facturing faux pas, since it does not develop 
the good flavor of top-grade, aged cheese 
and spoils quickly unless held in cold stor- 
age or processed. 

Quick action was necessary to avoid waste. 
Research by ARA’s Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try had shown that cheese manufacturers 
could improve the average quality of their 
product simply by grading for qualfty all the 
milk they bought and by pasteurizing it. 
Bureau specialists, some of them in trailer 
laboratories, went from factory to factory 
to demonstrate methods for making better 
cheese. The improvement was striking. Jn 
Minnesota, for instance, the production of 
U. S. No. 1 cheese increased from approxi- 
mately 36 percent in 1942 to more than 
99 percent in 1943! 

And incidentally, there was a hurry-up 
need for aged cheese. To meet this need, 
the scientists have developed a method 
whereby the time required for aging cheese 
can be cut in half—from a year to 6 months. 

The battle against waste was waged all 
along the line from farm to home or battle 
front. Down on the farm, a hormone spray 
which holds apples on the tree operates to 
prevent the fruit from dropping before pick- 
ing time. This keeps the fruit from getting 
bruised, permits methodical picking, and 
avoids the necessity of moving harvest crews 
back and forth to pick sections of the 
orchard where the fruit is prematurely begin- 
ning to drop. 

An instance of saving in the kitchen has 

to do with cooking potatoes. Should they 
be baked or boiled to keep cooking losses 
of ascorbic acid and thiamine at a mini- 
mum? The verdict is for potatoes boiled in 
their jackets, as the loss of ascorbic acid in 
baked potatoes would be about double and 
the loss of thiamine would be about three 
times as great. Also, it’s much more eco- 
nomical of the thiamine content of oatmeal 
fo cook it for 21/4, minutes over the flame 
than to cook it for half an hour in a double 
boiler. 
*So much for scientific aids to saving farm 
products. But fully mobilizing farm re- 
sources has also involved the development 
of new uses for farm products to meet new 
needs. 
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Insect stowaways, beware! The powerful insecticide released by this aerosol ‘bomb’ 
destroys insect hitchhikers which could bring dangerous diseases and disastrous insect 


pests into this country by planes. 


In this category is the use of agricultural 
products to speed up the production of peni- 
cillin, the powerful new drug which ts 
saving so many soldiers from death and 
disability. The Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., discovered that the 
mold that produces penicillin thrived on 
corn steep liquor—a byproduct obtained in 
the manufacture of corn starch—to an extent 
that speeded the production of penicillin a 
hundredfold. Milk sugar was also found to 
be a fertile feeding ground for penicillin. 
Before these and other important discoveries, 
the production of this new wonderworking 
drug had been so slow and costly that com- 
mercial concerns hesitated to try to develop 
it. Now 21 commercial concerns in the 
United States and Canada are manufacturing 
penicillin. By March this year the rate of 
production had increased to 40 billion units 
a month as compared with about 400 mil- 
lion units for the first 5 months of 1943. 
Before the end of the year production is 
expected to climb to 200 billion units a 
month. Incidentally, the price of penicillin 
has dropped 84 percent in a yec:. Although 
at present the armed forces are taking most 
of the supply, authorities in the field hope 
that increased production may in the rela- 
tively near future release enough to treat all 
urgent civilian cases as well. 


Many and strange are the new products 
that trace their beginnings to the farm. 
Peanuts have been used in making an ad- 
hesive. Soybean oil has been used commer- 
cially in the manufacture of a rubber sub- 
stitute for arch supports, jar rings, and other 
gadgets. Under a new process, light fuzz 
from chicken feathers which used to be 
wasted is now being salvaged to fill light- 
weight, warm sleeping bags for our fighters. 

Just to list all the many new war uses of 
farm products would take pages. But for 
the duration, many of the new products will 
be just hearsay as far as civilians are con- 
cerned, due to military priorities. Some war 
substitutes will undoubtedly fall into disuse 
after the war. But other new farm products 
bid fair to be commonplaces after the war. 
Other projects are still in the experimental 
stage, their development depending on cost, 
consumer demand, and competing products. 

But the sum of the research is progress 
in the direction of reducing costs and pro- 
ducing abundances from American farms. 
This knowledge, rightly used, should add 
greatly to the comfort and prosperity of 
tomorrow's world. 
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Tomorrows answers .. today 


THOSE junior stockholders in radio’s most 
fascinating wit trust, the Quiz Kids, have 
given their unrehearsed services to a motion 
picture that tells the eloquent story of School 
Lunch in America. This movie produced by 
the Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration through the facilities of the 
Department's Motion Picture Service, is a 
show that nobody will willingly miss. Un- 
der the deft direction of Quizmaster Joe 
Kelly, the Kids share their own dividends 
with the audience, entertaining it with their 
spontaneous answers on problems from 
-mathematics to marriage. 

But the movie is more than pure enter- 
tainment. It is a stirring document of our 
war times. 

Today there are more U. S. children than 
ever eating complete school lunches. Not 
just an apple, a hot dog, or a sandwich at 
noon but a complete noon meal. This is 
news in America. Last year 4,000,000 chil- 
dren ate hot lunches and drank milk. But 
this year the applications for school lunches 
signed by sponsors, people concerned with 
the welfare of our future, are pouring into 
regional offices of the Office of Distribution 
so fast that by the time March (usual peak 
participation month) blows in, history will 
have been made. is that war has 
forced all communities to become aware of 
the desperate need for healthy, clear-minded 
the numerous 


Reason 


children who can answer 
questions of tomorrow. 

America isn’t alone in her progress of 
feeding children adequately. Other countries, 
Allied and Axis nations alike, have been 
concerned with the need for creating strong, 
vigorous citizens through child-feeding pro- 
grams. School-feeding is actually an out- 
growth of the industrial revolution and the 
social doctrines of the French 
It has become of first-rate social and national 
importance in the last 150 years in Europe 
and the Americas. 

The school lunch program in England 
started officially in 1906, 4 years after the 
Boer War made it startlingly obvious that 
something had to be done to build up the 
health of the nation. Only two out of every 
five men who wished to become soldiers 
were physically fit. School lunches were 
then recommended, and subsequently given 
to poor children free of charge. Now under 


revolution. 
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the British system most of the meals are 
served free, 95 percent being complete 
meals. England’s experience with school 
lunches is typical of the experience of the 
Continent. School lunch service has been 
supported by national legislation in Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Scotland, Denmark, 
Italy, Finland, Austria, and Belgium, and 
has been nation-wide in scope in Russia and 
Spain. In Sweden, Norway, and Germany, 
school lunches have been provided through 
the legislation of municipalities. 

Free breakfast, lunch, and milk projects, 
supported either wholly or in part by govern- 
mental funds, are now maintained in Brazil, 
Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, Paraguay, Co- 
lombia, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Argentina. It is 
obvious that child-feeding has become a 
universally accepted idea. 

But there are still some communities in 
America without the program. The Quiz 
Kids School Lunch movie will show how to 
put a school lunch unit in your school, and 
why it should be done. Congress has ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 for the program, 





and the Office of Distribution, which ad. 
ministers the funds, distributes plentiful 
local foods, benefiting both children who 
eat them and farmers who grow them. This 
short movie will not only be shown in mo- 
tion picture houses across the Nation, but 
wherever groups of people—clubs, organi- 
zations, schools—wish to see it. 

The movie is amusing, gay—impressive. 
It brings home to its audience the way in 
which the right amounts of the right foods 
miraculously work wonders in the _play- 
ground and classroom world. In a typical 
schoolroom scene, Joel Kupperman, 8, the 
mathematical whiz; Pat Conlon, 7, Shakes. 
pearean expert; Ruthie Duskin, 10, the 
chemistry specialist; and David Davis, 11, 
the boy with a perfect ear for tone, all 
demonstrate with their delightfully im 
promptu answers how necessary 
lunches are in developing leadership and 


school 


vision for tomorrow's questions. 

The movie can be obtained from Market- 
ing Reports Division, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Quiz Kids, Joel Kupperman, Ruthie Duskin, Pat Conlon, and David Davis, starring in the 
new School Lunch motion picture, stop to enjoy a typical hot school lunch on the set 
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nae pe Recent revocation by the WPB of its limi- 
plentiful | tation order on the production of fountain 
en who pens and mechanical pencils will not mean 
m. This | a large enough supply of these much-in- 
1 in mo. | demand products to eliminate the present 
ion, but | price pressure. Therefore, the OPA has 
_-: | just established specific dollar-and-cent 
organ | ceiling prices on all fountain pens and 
pencils shipped by manufacturers on and 
pressive. | after November |. Articles shipped before 
> way in | that date will continue, until January 1945, 
ht foods | to be priced at the highest level charged 
he play- | by the individual seller in March 1942. The 
a typical new regulation also requires that fountain 
‘ pens and mechanical pencils must be im- 
», 8, ty printed or tagged with the retail ceiling 
, Shakes: } price, the brand name, and model number. 
10, the | As new models come into production, the 
avis, 11, | OPA will set the maximum retail price. 
tone, all], 
ully in It's only natural to want to serve your 
family top-grade eggs whenever you can. 
y School But right now supplies of the medium- 
ship and] priced, Grade B, eggs are very large rela- 
tive to demand. During the month of De- 
1 Market. | cember WFA is urging consumers to take 
tribution, advantage of this situation and thus relieve 
epartment pressure on the seasonally short supplies of 
“C Grade A and Grade AA eggs. Buy the 


officially graded. and certified Grade B 
eggs and use them for baking and in 
preparing puddings, pancakes, and other 
dishes. Such use will reduce your family 
food bill, as stores in many cities are now 
charging as much as !9 cents per dozen 
less for Grade B llarae) eggs. 


When you buy more than a quarter of a 
ton of coal or other solid fuels be sure you 
receive from the dealer an invoice, sales 
slip, or receipt containing full information 
about the kind of fuel sold and the price. 
The new regulation, announced recently by 
OPA, is for greater protection to con- 
sumers and will aid in enforcement of ceil- 
ing prices. 


Nation-wide reduction of consumer prices 
for cooked corned beef is forecast in the 
November 8 amendment to the beef and 
veal price regulation which sets dollar-and- 
cent ceilings at the wholesale level for this 
meat product. It is expected that the 
wholesale changes will result in national 
retail average price reductions of at least 
10 cents a pound and in some cases re- 
ductions will range from 30 to 50 cents a 
pound. Another recent amendment to the 
meat regulations increases the retail ceiling 
prices on beef, veal, lamb and mutton 
sweetbreads by | to 2 cents a pound. At 
the same time retail prices on beef and 
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veal cured-and-smoked tongues were re- 
duced from | to 3 cents a pound. 


A house containing three bedrooms and 
approximating pre-war standards, with a top 
sale price of $8,000 and rental ceiling of 
$65, may now be constructed in congested 
areas, according to a joint WPB-NHA 
program just announced. Previously, only 
houses selling for not more than $6,000 or 
renting for not more than $50 could be 
authorized, and occupancy was restricted 
to in-migrant war workers. Occupancy re- 
strictions on the higher-priced houses have 
now been removed; but the WPB order 
limiting all construction to projects needed 
in the furtherance of the war effort still is 
in effect. Local quotas for the new type 
houses will be set by the NHA and builders 
must have sale prices and rentals for each 
project approved by NHA as a condition 
to the extension of priorities for materials. 


Guard your new electric iron against falls. 
The handles of the electric irons now being 
produced for the first time since early in 
1942 are all plastic and, although they are 
lighter in weight and more comfortable to 
hold than the older type metal-and-wood 
handles, they need special protection 
against dropping or falling because they 
will break. 


Fishing season is still far off for most U.S. 
civilians but when it does come around 
there will be more rods, reels, and other 
types of noncommercial fishing tackle than 
was available for the last 2 years. Revo- 
cation of the WPB order controlling pro- 
duction of these commodities and recent 
cutbacks and cancelations of war contracts 
will mean that an estimated 65 percent of 
the facilities of the larger fishing tackle 
manufacturers, and an estimated 90 per- 
cent of the facilities of the smaller manu- 
facturers, will be available for fishing tackle 
production. However, civilians shouldn't 
build hopes too high, as the Army and 
Navy are buying large supplies of sporting 
equipment for the rehabilitation and recre- 
ation of returning servicemen. 


If you eat your Christmas dinner in a pub- 
lic restaurant this year it shouldn't cost you 
more than it did in 1943. All public eating 
and drinking establishments are now cov- 
ered by Nation-wide ceiling prices and the 
regulation stipulates that such places may 
charge higher prices for the holiday meals 
only if they customarily charge such prices 
on holidays. But in no case may the charge 
for meals exceed by more than |5 percent 
the restaurant's regular prices for Sunday 
dinners of the same class. Celebration on 
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from U. S. Government Agencies 


New Year's Eve, however, may cost you a 
pretty penny since a special provision al- 
lows an establishment to charge the prices 
that were in effect on New Year's Eve in 
1942, and the |5-percent restriction does 
not apply. 


Soldiers and their wives are consumers, too. 
Recognizing this, a Camp Lee, Va., Gl has 
suggested a Price Control Clinic, com- 
posed of enlisted men as well as officers, 
for every post in the Third Service Com- 
mand. The Clinic will hear reports and 
complaints of overcharging, will investigate 
the facts, report to the OPA, and cooper- 
ate with OPA in price checking surveys. 


At this writing an order is being drafted 
by WFA requiring 100 percent set-aside 
of all chickens grown and processed in the 
Eastern Shore area. For the next few 
months consumers from Richmond to New 
York will not find many fryers or broilers 
on the market. Black Market operations 
have helped to create a potential military 
shortage of | 10,000,000 pounds by spring. 
If the shortage cannot be made up by 
Eastern growers, the order may be ex- 
tended to include other areas. Storage 
stocks of chicken are not affected by the 
order. 





CONSUMER CALENDAR 
As of December | 


Processed Foods— Blue stamps A-8 
through Z-8, A-5 through Z-5, and A-2 
through B-2, valid indefinitely. 


Rationed Meats, Fats, etc.—Red stamps 
A-8 through Z-8 and A-5 through S-5, 
valid indefinitely. Red tokens may be 
used as change. 


Sugar—Stamps 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34, | 
valid indefinitely, each for 5 pounds of 
sugar. Sugar stamp No. 40 continues 
valid for 5 pounds of canning sugar 
through February 28, 1945. 


Shoes—Airplane stamps |, 2, 
valid indefinitely. 


Fuel Oil—Period 4 and 5 of last sea- 
son's coupons remain valid throughout 
the heating year. Period | of this sea- 
son's coupons, good in all areas. 


and 3 


Gasoline—A-!3 coupons in new book, 
good for 4 gallons, valid in all areas 
through December 21. 


Fat Salvage — Every pound of waste 
kitchen fat is worth two red points and 
4 cents. 














Good News! 

Just out and available to anyone who 
wants to be a good shopper is a 6-point 
consumer program dealing with pertinent 
consumer topics. These points cover: (1) 
Budgets for Spending and Saving; (2) In- 
telligent Buying; (3) Standardization of 
Consumer Goods; (4) Grading and Label- 
ing; (5) Consumer Credit; and (6) Con- 
sumer Services of Government Agencies. In- 
cluded are questions for discussion, fol- 
lowed by a selected list of current references. 
For your copy write to Marketing Reports 
Division, Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Beware the Straws and Grasses 

Christmas gifts from soldiers abroad may 
look innocent enough as you unpack them, 
but the packing may harbor enemies more 
dangerous than a roomful of fifth column- 
ists. During a routine mail inspection at 
St. Paul, Minn., customs officials recently 
found a captured German helmet cushioned 
in 4 pounds of cotton packing. The helmet 
was not alarming; the packing was. The 
cotton contained four live pink bollworms— 
most destructive of all cotton pests. 

Entomologists of the USDA say that if 
such bollworms get established in cotton- 
producing States, now free from this pest, 
the infestation could cause enormous damage 
and losses. Inspectors cannot open every 
package from every serviceman, because of 
the numbers involved. But receivers should 
take the precaution to burn all packing in 
order to destroy possible insects and plant 
diseases that may be lurking in it. 
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One Man’s Meat, Another’s Poison 

U. S. Agricultural Research scientists have 
found a way to lower the cost of itaconic 
acid, used in plastics, from $10 a pound to 
50 cents, by utilizing productive Strain 1960 
of the Aspergillus terrus mold as a ferment 
for corn sugar. It is 20 percent more 
efficient than any other for producing the 
most acid from a given quantity of sugar. 

But other and still more effective molds 
probably will be forthcoming. Although 
ultraviolet irradiation kills many microscopic 
organisms, the scientists discovered that 
quick treatments of irradiation may modify 
them, and cause inheritable changes. Parent 
Strain 265 was irradiated before it repro- 
duced hundreds of other molds which in 
turn received the same treatment. Out of 
these, ‘mutant’ 1960 proved to be the best. 

The scientists hope to find a still more 
superior ferment through further mutation 
of wild molds by irradiation. The work is 
scientifically significant because, if Strain 265 
could be improved with ultraviolet rays, 
other organisms may respond in the same 
way—-particularly the mold that creates the 


life-saving penicillin. 
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Tough As a Boot 

Science is changing our expectations. A 
meat research specialist in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that it is not neces- 
sarily true that the meat of a young animal 
is tender and that of an old one tough. 
Experiments have shown that differences in 
tenderness are found to be dependent not 
only on age but on exercise, feeding, and 
especially breeding. This means that the 
goal in breeding meat animals will no longer 


be determined by physical types that appeal 
to the eye, but by the animals whose progeny 
produce highly palatable, nutritious meat 
and a high proportion of the preferred cuts, 
Specialists recommend exercise for Mary’s 
lamb if she wants it tender. 


Vitamin Theft 

Even though cold winter weather keeps 
milk from souring on porches or in apart- 
ment entryways, 
permit the stealing of 40 percent of the 
milk’s riboflavin, and result in a serious loss 
to the diet, according to studies made at the 
North Carolina and Idaho Experiment sta- 
tions. Sunlight rapidly destroys this most 
important vitamin in milk which is the main 
riboflavin source in our food. So ask the 
milkman to leave bottles of milk in the 
shade. The sun knows no season in its 
pilfering of riboflavin from milk. 


1 hour in the sun will 


Note to Saint Nicholas 

St. Nick is sticking his neck out if he 
goes in for too much luxury-buying this 
Christmas. Stores are showing many expen: 
sive luxury, goods to tempt his generosity. 
But unless he keeps his sense of value he 
may find he has paid far more for them 
than they are worth. Demand and more 
money in circulation tend to force many 
such gifts out of bounds. So he'd better 
wear his bifocals and take a good look at 
the price tags—if he wants to save money 
and help OPA enforce price controls. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N. B.C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 

11:15 a. m. CWT 

10:15 a. m. MWT 

9:15 a. m. PWT 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answers 


on ¢ roblems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the _ 
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